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Terms—The “American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
riably be charged it not paid within six months. Any one 
forwarding $10, shall receive 5 copies for one year. ApveR- 
TISEMENTS not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 
portion. §cc7>Communications to be directed to the Editor 
or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
Samuex Sinps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 








gc Correction—In a portion of our last week’s impres 
sion, the No. of the paper on the first page was printed “5,” 
instead of “6.” 





To CorrEsPONDENTS—The absence from the city of 
the Editor, will prevent the request of our valued friend 
at Grenada, Mi. for a treatise on the culture of the grape, 
from being complied with for a week or two. A com- 
munication from an old and highly esteemed correspond- 
ent, John Smith, Esq. of Dardenne, Mo.; another from J. 
Kirkpatrick, Esq. of Cumberland, Va.; and one from Col. 
G.L. Thompson, of St. James’ Parish, La. have been re- 
ceived and will be noticed more particularly hereafter; but 
in the meantime we would express our thanks to the latter 
gentleman for his offer to forward a drawing and descrip- 
tion of anewly invented apparatus for the manufacture of 
sugar from the beet—much interest is felt in regard to this 
branch of American industry, and as soon as received we 
will have an engraving from the drawing made for publi- 
cation in the “Farmer.” 








’ Lime.—Our predecessor in the management of this 
journal was too sagacious and observant of all the means 
of agricultural improvement, to let this subject escape 
him. He wrote and selected much and judiciously upon 
it,and we are aware that in recurring to it now, we run 
some risk of repetition; but should that be the case, old- 
er patrons will excuse it in courtesy to the new ones, a- 
mounting already to between two and three hundred. 

As a convenient and powerful fertilizer of exhausted 
lands, we believe it to be the opinion of those who pos- 
sess the best judgment, founded on experience, that dime, 
of all substances used for that purpose, is the most valu- 
able. If itbe, in the first instance, much more costly than 
gypsum, it is also applicable to a greater variety of soils 
and situations, as well as much more durable in its influ- 
ence. Nooneat all acquainted with its action and effects, 
but must lament that the use of it should be so much re- 
stricted by ignorance, or the want of capital demanded 
for the first outlay. There is, in fact, nothing to which 
we could particularly refer, that more forcibly illustrates 
the truth of our remarks in alate number of the American 
Farmer on the want of capital to regenerate the tide wa- 
ter slave holding country, than the deficiency of means to 
purchase lime; for as surely as the sun rises to warm, 
and the rains descend to refresh the earth, so sure is this 
material to 1epay those whocan command the wherewith- 
al to procure it. 

While Legislatures in their wisdom are granting char- 
ters without number, conferring privileges on some more 
favoured, too often at the expense of the landed interest, 
much more commendable than many others, would be “an 





act entitled an act” to create a lime-bank—one whose 
discounts should be strictly applied to the purchase of 
lime, to be used as a manure. 

It would startle the reader, were we to tell him what 
we have heard and seen of the use and benefit of lime for 
that purpose, by a single farmer in Baltimore County, 
near Sykesville. “Ah!” say his neighbors, “he has got 
plenty of money, and can afford it.” True, but with the 
free use of his money he combines patient research and 
careful observation as to the true nature and best use of 
this costly substance. With a spirit to inquire, and a 
head to think and to compare, he does nothing by chance, 
and pays no reverence to precept, precedent, or custom as 
such. From the liming of his land to the latch of a gate; 
the size and blood of his horses; the properties of his 
cattle as adapted to their associated circumstances and 
destiny ; the shape of his hogs, and the character of his 
sheep, as to form, flesh and fleece ; down even to the co- 
lour of the plumage and the skin of a barn-door fowl ; 
nothing escapes his notice and reflection. He has his 
reason, if not the best, yet still it is his own reason, orig- 
inal or by adoption, for every thing. With him nothing 
is taken for granted, as it is by most of us, to save the la- 
bor of thought; and we must in candor add, that favour- 
ed as we have been with more than one opportunity to 
judge, his conclusions have appeared to be, almost with- 
out exception, so strictly the deductions of close and just 
reasoning, as not to leave room for much controversy. 

This gentleman, a farmer by choice, with abundant 
means to lead the life of a sluggard and sensualist, as too 
many of our young men do in like circumstances, hasset 
an example almost as rare as it is honourable in itself, 
and useful to the country. Inheritor of a large patrimo- 
ny, instead of drawling out a miserable existence, snuf- 
fing about daily for some victim of persecution or misfor- 
tune, to favour with a loan, on safe mortgages, at two per 
cent a month! sponging on this friend to-day, and on that 
to-morrow, for a good dinner and a free bottle; and then 
at night sneaking away to count and gloat over, in some 
cheerless and inhospitable chamber, his filthy treasure, as 
dogs go slyly to unbury their putrid morsels—instead of 
prostituting as do some others their fair name, and the 
fairest portion of their days in the dirty game of party, 
in the two-fold character of demagogue and tool, he, of 
whom, when we took our pen it was farthest from our 
thoughts to speak at all, chose, as a matter of intellectual 
exercise and amusement, equally salutary and honorable, 
to take in hand and resuscitate a large, exhausted, and un- 
productive estate. A better subject could not have been 
selected on which to illustrate the important truth, that e- 
conomy consists in free expenditure, when that is made 
with skill and forecast. The motto of this gentleman 
seems to be, that whatever is done, should be done at once, 
as well and thoroughly as the nature of things will ad- 
mit; and this principle is carried out through all the op- 
erations of a very large estate. He begins with the rule, 
dictated alike by interest and humanity, that every thing 
on his farm, whether man or beast, shall be kindly treat- 
ed and abundantly well fed, clothed, housed and protect- 
ed from oppression, want, and exposure. 


After all we have said, it wold surprise some’ ef our 


readers, were we to tell them-how many thousaad pannel: 
of locust posts and chesnut rails fencing he has put up in 
a short space of time, which in looks and durability re- 
semble iron itself, spreading meanwhile, little, if any, 
short of 20,000 bushels of stonelime. “For such lavish 
expenditure he will never be repaid, but he has plenty of 
money to throw away,” were common observations dic- 
tated by short-sighted ignorance, sometimes a little ting- 
ed, peradventure, with that envious malice that leads men 
to decry what they lack talents to comprehend, and force 
of character to attempt. But what most concerns the 
reader is the result of this gentleman’s bold and apparent- 
ly reckless outlay, (sometimes one hundred bushels of 
lime per acre, at thirty cents a bushel,) which we are re- 
ally ashamed to besketching so imperfectly. Be it then 
borne in mind, that large fields, some of an hundred 
acres, over which one might suppose the very spirit of 
barrenness had passed, and blighted—fields that would 
not have yielded more than‘a barrel to the acre, are now 
good for at least ten barrels ofcorn, twenty to thirty bush- 
els of wheat, and from one and a half to two tons and 
upwards of the finest hay. There is probably not an 
acre this year. out of eighty in wheat of this land, so re- 
cently a mere caput mortuum, that will not refund, when 
reaped, every dollar of this profuse investment, leaving 
the land in good heart, permanently meliorated and im- 
proved in its very nature and constitution. Finally, of 
this great example of agricultural success in the free use 
of capital, great we repeat in its extent, in the boldness of 
the outlay, the skill of the processes and rotations ob- 
served, as evinced by their profitable results and salutary 
influence, lime has been the basis! lime applied with a 
scientific knowledge and judicious application of its pe- 
culiar properties and modus operandi. 

Well, gentle reader, here we are, back again to our sub- 
ject, from a most unexpected, but to us always pleasant 
excursion to the neighbourhood of Sykesville; and if 
the gentleman will pardon, which we much doubt, this 
reference so hastily and almost insensibly made, to his 
management, we will only add, that this practical agricul- 
turist, was not born or bred a farmer. Of a Poet they 
say nascitur, non fii—Of Mr. P. we may say on the con- 
trary, fit, non nascitur! and best of all he has made him- 
self a farmer. Would that many more of our young 
gentlemen had the good taste to select a vocation so inde- 
pendent in itself, and so useful to society, with industry 
and strength of mind to excel in it, eminently, as he has 
done! 

Come we back then now to our original and simple 
purpose of introducing the following observations on the 
application of lime from the Genesee Farmer. Should 
its able and estimable Editor complain that our drafts up- 
on him are without notice and too free, ict him remember 
that fountains the most unadulterated are improved by 
use, and that such as attract most by their purity are. not 
unfrequently of the greatest depth. Adverting to lime, 
we should indeed be slack in the performance of a grate- 





ful duty, did we omit to express a long settled conviction, 
that to the able and indefatigable Editor of the Farmen’s 
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* Reaisrer, the agricultural public, especially of his native 
state, Virginia, owes a heayy debt of honour and grati- 
tude, were it only for his essays on this subject. But “he 
who plants the laurel rarely reposes under its shadow,” 
unless perchance he should have——dipped its roots in 
blood! Then all are ready to lift up their hands and cry 
Hosannah! 

Inquirny—Use or Lime. 

Mr. Tucker—I should be glad to be informed through 
the medium of the Farmer, how lime is slaked or prepar- 
ed to put on land, so as it shall not be in hard lumps. | 
do not recollect having seen any directions. 

SamvuEL Tatcort. 

In former volumes of the Farmer, instructions have 
been given for preparing lime; but as the use of this ar- 
ticle is rapidly extending, and its benefits annually becom- 
ing more apparent, the best means of applying it to the 
soil, and the improvements made in its use, will justify a 
frequent recurrence to the subject. 

Teena in England, as now in Pennsylvania, in most 
cases, the lime was simply drawn from the kiln, and 
spread over the field in the desired quantity, and left to 
slake without further care. But this method was found 
objectionable for the following reasons :—Lime, to pro- 
duce its greatest effect, must be applied to the soil as in- 
timately as possible; and this can only be done when the 
operation of slaking is completely performed. It is found, 
too, that it has a tendency to descend in the soil, and that 
it should be applied only to the surface; never ploughed 
in to any great depth ; simple covering is all that is requi- 
red. It is found, too, that when allowed to slake inlumps, 
it is apt, unless stirred before adhesion can take place, to 
run into masses, or adhere so as materially to prevent its 
incorporation with the soil. To avoid these evils, and 
secure the full effect of the lime, the practice with the 
best English and Scotch farmers, who use the most of it 
in their husbandry, to thoroughly slack it first, and while 
in the state of a quick lime powder, apply it to the soil. 
The practice, according to the British Husbandry, which 
is most esteemed, is to place the quantity to be used, f:esh 
from the kiln, upon the fallow in piles of about a bushel 
and a half each, which conical heaps are immediately 
covered with some fresh soil made very fine, laid on mod- 
erately thick, and clapped close down with the back of 
the spade or shovel. This excludes air or rain, and in 
this state it remains for a few days, when it will be found 
the moisture from the earth has completely slaked it.— 
The frequency of the heaps will of course be depending 
on their size, and the quantity applied. It is now evenly 
spread over the soil, ploughed in with a shallow furrow, 
and well harrowed in every direction. By using it in 
this way, the slaking is eomplete, the powdered lime is 
perfectly caustic, it combines with the soil readily, and a 
much less quantity will produce the effect of larger ones 
applied in the common mode. The ground should be dry 
at the time of spreading, and if there is no rain for some 
hours or days afterwards, the effect is heightened. The 
teams used in a field spread with caustic lime, should not 
go into it egg their legs wet, as an injurious effect would 

uced. 

er methods are adopted for reducing the lime to 
powder, such as wetting a load at a time in the field, and 
stirring it while the water is applied; but this working is 
easant, if not dangerous, from the fumes of the lime, 
slaking is usually not as complete, nor can it be easily 

or evenly spread, as by the first mode. When lime has 
become a carbonate, or has ceased to be caustic, as it will 
when exposed to the air after slaking, the mode of its ap- 
a is not so essential, only remembering that the 
' the better, and that it should never be ploughed in 


deep. 


The Liverpool steamer sailed from New York on the 
6th. The Great Western, steamer, is expected next Sun- 
day, and we shall be enabled to give the readers of the 
“Farmer,” (the large body of whom are interested,) the 

ion of the news by her in relation to our great 
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Tonacco tTRapE—A letter from a commercial house in 

yndo: states that for the future, separate and detailed 

sts for Tobacco, certified by the British consuls at 
of shipment, will not be required. 
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TEXAS. 

There seems to have been since the first colonization of 
Mexico by the Spaniards to the present time, a something 
extraordinary in the history of the region between the 
Rio Grande del Norte, and the Rio Colorado of the Mis- 
sissippi, now Red River of Louisiana. The non-coloni- 
zation of Texas, with the trivial exceptions of a few 
Spanish Presidios (posts,) until far within the current cen- 
tury, is not the least curious circumstance regarding a 
country in itself so very inviting to emigrants. And this 
neglect of Texas, is the more remarkable, as it could not 
have arisen from ignorance of its geography. In a map 
bearing the imprint of London, 1710, or one hundred and 
twenty-nine years past, the rivers and seashore, and even 
mountains of Texas, are laid down with so much general 
resemblance to the same objects as are now known to ex- 
ist, that it affords undeniable evidence, that the country 
had been explored, and scientifically observed previous 
to the beginning of last century. 

One cause of long neglect of colonizing the country 
between the Sabine and Rio Grande del Norte, arose from 
the conflicting claims of Spainand France. As early as 
1670, the French of Canada, had obtained a vague know- 
ledge of the great central river of North America, and 
with their national activity, they soon replaced uncertain- 
ty by accurate knowledge, and from 1674 to 1680, had 
reached and both ascended and descended the Masahas- 
abe, as the great river was then called. Among those 
discoverers, the most enterprising were Father Louis 
Hennopin, and Losalle, the latter descending the river to 
the mouth, and the former ascending to near its source.— 
Losalle, aided by the French government, made an attempt 
to reach the mouth of the Mississippi by sea, but ignor- 
ant of the current setting westward along the northern 
shore of the Mexican Gulf, was borne westward, and 
landed three or four hundred miles westward of his in- 
tended object. One misfortune followed another. This 
man, who deserved a better fate, attempted to establish 
himself and colony where he landed, but was murdered 
by one of his own men. The murderer was punished 
with death by another member of the party, but the colo- 
ny was abandoned, and a few of the men made their 
way through the intermediate wilderness to the French 
posts on Arkansas river; one of these men became af- 
terwards the historian of the expedition. 

Though the first attempt failed, the French government 
did not fora moment abandon its claims on the Mississip- 
pi region, or its attempts to render these claims availa- 
ble; on the contrary, buta few years after the catastrophe 
of Losalle, acolony was sent from France under D’Ibber- 
ville and Bienville, to take possession of the Mississippi 
country, to which had been given the name of Louisiana. 
—Profoundly ignorant of the country and seacoast, this 
colony was in 1699 fixed on the barren coast of Biloxi 
bay, and not until 1717, was New Orleans founded anda 
permanent settlement made on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. But made the sport of a mercantile company, and 
neglected by the parent government, Louisiana never 
flourished as a French colony, within any reasonable ex- 
tent of what it might undera more liberal, wise, and fos- 
tering administration, and languished during sixty-four 
years, until its final cession by France to Spain, in 1763. 
Yet by a strange inconsistency, though France seemed to 
regard Louisiana with indifference, she steadily claimed 
Texas as a part of that immense colony, nor did she ev- 
er consent to fix any boundary between her Mississippi 
territories and those of Spain in New Mexico. The 
Spaniards on their part, claimed up to Rio Hondo,a small 
stream about six miles to the westward of Natchitoches, 
and some large grants of land were made by authority of 
the Captain General of the Provincias Internas (Internal 
Provinces,) to ground lying between the Red and Sabine 
Rivers. The Sabine, however, was generally, though not 





tacitly, regarded as the boundary, and finally became go 
by treaty, between the United States, first with Spain and 
then with Mexico. 

A great political error was committed by the United 
States government, when in 1803, coming into possession 
of Louisiana, it did not lay claim to Losalle’s Fort. Pre. 
cisely what has happened might then have been foreseen, 
by any person even moderately acquainted with the con- 
dition of Texas, and its relative position between an in- 
ert population on one side, and one as remarkably active 
on the other. We do notconsider the result as a subject 
of regret, taken in a general view; but as one which jn 
its nature has, and partially will continue to give, less oy 
more embarrassment to the United States. . It is indeed 
subject of national pride to behold an Anglo Saxon Re- 
public rising, as it were, like the soldiers of Cadm 
from the earth. That the country would fill up with an 
Anglo Saxon population was within the grasp of ordina- 
ry foresight, but that this population would so soon assert 
its independence, and that successfully, was more than 
the most daring would have risked to predict. 

The relative proximity of Texas to the settled parts of 
the United States and of Mexico, is strangely mistaken in 
the United States. In common opinion in our country, 
‘l'exas seems to be in the vicinity, comparatively speak- 
ing, of the city of Mexico itself,and it may therefore ex- 
cite no little surprise in many readers when told, that, by 
the road it is about six hundred miles from Si. Antonio 
de Bejar, the former capital of Texas, to New Orleans, 
whilst also by the road it is upwards of seven hundred to 
the city of Mexico. To the respective national charac- 
ters, may be added in favor of Texas, the physical fea- 
tures of the intermediate country between it and Mexico. 
In brief, the two countries constitute two very strikingly 
different physical regions, with internal general features, 
which must at all times modify society and political con- 
stitutions. Texas, if extended to Rio Grande, comprises 
the south-western part of the great eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains; Mexico on the other hand is a part of 
that mountain system, and is as remarkable for its destitu- 
tion of rivers, as is Texas for their abundance; and the 
same remark extends to harbors. It may, therefore, be 
assumed as a safe conclusion from the relative physical 
position, and internal structure of the two countries, that 
if Texas maintains a navy superior to that of Mexico, in- 
vasion of the former by the latter is on all the ordinary 
principles of human action hopeless as to the invaders. 
—This is said, however, from the supposition that the 
Texasians use unsleeping diligence to be on their guard. 
The advantages that nature affords to man is but too often 
overrated, and left to perform their own and his part 
at the same time. The preceding was written when the 
following fell under our notice : 

“ Mexico.—The victory of Santa Anna over Gen. Mexia 
and the Federalists, has it seems, had the anticipated ef- 
fect of filling the Mexians with a vague notion of renew- 
ed hostilities against Texas. The Texian Minister ap- 
pointed to Mexico, Mr. B. E. Bee, was refused permission 
to land at Vera Cruz, and threatened with imprisonment. 
He was received on board the French frigate Gloire, and 
after some farther difficulty was allowed to land only as 
a private individual. The requisition that he should lay 
aside his official character, is, we believe, according to di- 
plomatic proprieties, he being the representative of a gov- 
ernment not acknowledged by Mexico, and held by that 
country to be but successful rebels. To have received a 
minister plenipotentiary, would have been to settle the 
question, about which he came to treat. But the offen- 
sive manner in which Mr. B. was personally treated, is an 
unpleasant indication of the renewed arrogance of Mexi- 
can pretensions, arising from the victory of Santa Anna. 
As the termination of the controversy with France left 
the government at liberty to crush the Federalists,the dis- 


persion of the latter may serve to give an opportunity of 


a more general and formidable attack on Texas. The 
sue, however, will unquestionably be very different, even 
if the rivalries of Santa Anna and Bustamente allow of a 
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eS ; 
‘,ed and vigorous invasion. No number of Mexi- 
enpeowen saslilt piiemmeninclly occupy the New Republic, 
and none that Mexico can probably collect, can make a 
successful inroad against the hardy and increased popu- 
lation which possesses the territory by a title gained by 
the sword.”—Mobile Journal, as quoted by the Philadel- 


phia Gazette. 

The reflections made in the preceding quotation, can- 
not be regarded as mere newspaper talk. The relative 

litical situation of Texas and Mexico, are just what 
would have been those of the United States and Great 
Britain, to an indefinite period, perhaps to this hour, had 
the other civilized nations stood indifferent specta- 
tors of the conflict. It may be doubted whether Tex- 
as could safely confide in even an open and formal ac- 

knowledgment of Independence on the part of Mexico, 
and whether the supercilious conduct of the latter to- 
wards the former, may not be more beneficial to the cause 
of her emancipation than would be a deceitful recogni- 
tion. We might ask in fact, where is the government of 
Mexico? On what reponsibility can Texas depend? 
Any party now triumphant in Mexico, may, with the 
swiftness of changes in a drama, be superceded by anoth- 
er successful faction, whose leaders would make a merit 
of undoing the works of their predecessors. 

Once for all, we would, were our voices to be heard in 
Texas, say to its people, exert yourselves to raise a navy 
of such force as to command the Mexican Gulf and its 
harbors along your own and the Mexican shores, in oppo- 
sition to any marine force on the side of Mexico. A sin- 
gle frigate of 36 guns, well fitted, armed, officered, and 
manned, is worth more to Texas, than would be an army 
of 3000 of the best troops. Neglect not your land means 
of defence, but place your main reliance on your navy. 
In both cases be prepared, and youare safe. If the other 
civilized nations do not declare in your favor, no one of 
them could dare, were their administrators so inclined, to 
declare against your cause. It is gratifying to have rea- 
son to believe that the advice here given has been antici- 
pated by the forecast of this youthful government. 

Setting down as settled, however, that the independence 
of Texas was acknowledged by the whole governments 
of the earth, and that all thought of injury externally 
was renounced, all danger lying in her course would not 
by these means be removed. States may, as well as indi- 
viduals, dread internal as well as outward dangers. The 
United States, with more means and leisure for forming a 
sound and safe constitution of free government, than was 
ever at the disposal of any other people, have failed in 
more than one respect. It may indeed be doubted, 
whether a single new and beneficial principle of govern- 
ment, except that of an elective first magistrate, has been 
adopted in the United States. State governors were mere 
imitation of the British Proconsuls; State Assemblies 
are the mere continuation of the Colonial Assemblies ; 
trial by jury and the writ of habeas corpus, were as much 
the Constitution of the Colonies as of the States since 
the Revolution so called; and the freedom of opinion 
and the press, expanded only with the increase and spread 


of the people, receiving no additional sanction from the 


Revolution. 

It is in the chief magistracy we are to look for the safe- 
ty or danger of states. In the Constitution of the United 
States, almost unlimited power is confided to the Presi- 
dent, whilst no one effective check to the exercise of such 
power. is provided. Impeachment is indeed one of the 
strong arms of the President, as it serves to deceive the 
people, by leading them into a belief that their monarch, 
for such and more powerful he is in every thing but in 
name, is like other public functionaries, amenable to the 
laws. So he is, and what then? Why, that two-thirds 
of both houses must vote against him to effect trial and 
conviction; and while the trial progresses, the entire bu- 
siness of government is not simply arrested, but derang- 





ed. And more, the very provision of impeachment sup- 
poses the possibility, if not probability, that a President 
may be guilty of some open violation of law and order. 
It is not in reality those outbreaks upon which an im- 
peachment could be founded, which makes any part wor- 
thy notice of danger from Presidential power; but it is 
the exercise and abuse of delegated authority, against 
which Constitution framers have to provide. It is a cu- 
rious feature of our political reasoning, that we have an- 
nual proposals, to limit the Presidential term to four years, 
or six years, or to some term of years, and then render 
the incumbent ineligible to re-election. Here is a rock 
we are strongly inclined to think that the Texasians may 
strike on, though it appears to us, that the remedy would 
aggravate every evil inherent in the Constitution of the 
U.S. in regard to the Presidency, unless the enormous 
patronage of that office was taken away at the same time. 
Take away the patronage and Liberum Veto, and make 
the President for life, would in our opinion be preferable 
to the proposed change. Both courses ought to be avoid- 
ed. The same man who has confided to him the power 
and duty to see the laws duly administered, ought ever to 
have the control of their enactment. He who has the 
Verto absolute,—and the President of the United States 
has it virtually,—has the INITIATIVE as aBso.urTe. 





Tue Tosacco Crop or 1839.—The calculations on 
such an abundant crop of Tobacco so generally made by 
the Planters in the beginning of the season, we are told 
will not likely be realized. Owing to the extreme for- 
wardness of the planting, the Tobacco will not attain its 
ordinary size, and nearly two-thirds of the growing crop 
is now in such an advanced state that it will probably 
reach the house by the fifteenth or twentieth of August. 
Tobacco we are told is a plant which will not attain half 
its proper growth if planted so early as to mature by the 
fifteenth or twentieth of August, its growth during the fall 
months of September and October being nearly twice as 
great as at any other time. When planted early it buttons 
early and is ready for topping when it has attained but 
half its proper growth,and when that operation takes 
place it ceases to growany more. The consequence will 
be therefore that nothing like a full crop in weight will be 
made in this section of the country this year, and this 
seems to be the opinion of many very intelligent and re- 
spectable Planters with whom we have recently convers- 
ed. In addition to this we have been informed that more 
than a usual crop in quantity has not in fact been planted 
this year, as scarcely an individual Planter can be found 
who has planted more than he has been in the habit of 
planting for years past. We mention this fact to correct 
an erroneous rumor which seems to prevail among the 
Tobacco Merchants in Baltimore, in relation to the inor- 
dinate size of the crop which will likely be made this 
year; aresult, by the way, which no human wisdom can 
at this time ascertain with such certainty as would justify 
its proclamation in the newspapers as a truth, and which 
therefore could only have been so announced for the pur- 
pose of affecting the present prices of Tobacco, and re- 
ducing its value in the market. 

We are surprised that every rumor of this sort, unfound- 
ed or not, should be so eagerly seized on by a portion of 
the press and turned against the planting interest, whilst 
the truth is kept back, and those things which make in their 
favor are rarely if ever published.—Marlborough (Md.) 
Gazette. m 





Corton Baccinc—The Boston Post says, “we under- 
stand that instructions will probably be received at this 
port, that in the event of any importation of gunny cloth, 
or ofa cloth fabric, whether of hemp proper, or its substi- 
tute, jue, or any other vegetable substance that is suitable 
for cotton bagging, a duty of 34 cts. per square yard will 
be charged, agreeably to the comprehensive phraseology 
of that portion of the law of 1832 relating to Cotton Bag- 
ging.” 

Tue Maits—The Express mails to the South are dis- 
continued—The Globe says the regular mail will hereafter 
run between N. York and N. Orleans in 9 days. 








The Centreville Times says the crops are hardly more 
than an average one on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 





EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The following letters, with others,extracts from which 
have heretofore been published, were handed to the pub- 
lisher for the purpose of making the necessary entries on 
the books of the office—and he has taken the liberty to 
make the extracts given.] 


“Upper Marlborough, July 1st, 1839—DearS.: I am 
requested by the following named gentlemen to ask the fa- 
vor of you to enter their names as subscribers to your pa~ 
per. I sought their permission, hoping it might be in fur- 
therance of one of your present objects, not knowing ex- 
actly whether you are to be benefitted by the extension 
of the subscription list or not.’ I have taken the hazard 
with the view of serving one of my earliest and oldest 
friends, therefore the motive is fair, whatever may be the 
result of the means :—Capt. John Brookes, Th. F. Bowie, 
John Hodges, John T. Berry, Zadok Sasscer, Tho. Sass- 
cer, Wm. N. Dorsett, Alex. H. Boteler, Leonard H. Chew, 
Esqs. Col. David Crawford, and Phil. Chew. Very sin- 
cerely, Pui. CHEew.” 

“ Si. Stephens, Al. June 20, 1839—A few days ago on 
the receipt of your first number of the “Farmer,” I trans- 
mitted the amount of two years subscription, since which 
I have obtained five subscribers, to whom you may for- 
ward the paper as soon as you please from the first num- 
ber. The gentlemen have sent to Mobile, in hopes that 
they can procure a bank note perhaps more current with 
you than Alabama paper, although. specie-paying. I will 
see the money transmitted in a fewdays. The names are 
Edgar R. James, Thos. L. Starke, Horatio Starke, N. P. 
Starke, Dilland Hardwicke, Esqs. five highly respectable 
planters, one family almost. 1 shall forward you another 
list shortly. I offer you, sir, this little item as an  evi- 
dence that people here are not insensibile to the claims of 
a meritorious citizen, whose life has literally been spent 
for the public good. Direct the papers to this office. Ac- 
cept, sir, the sentiments of esteem, of, respectfully, your 
obedt. servt. James Macorrin.” 

Since the above, we have received the following from 
the same friendly source, under date of 27th June: “Two: 
respectable planters in this vicinity (Wm. F. Brunson and 
Francis H. Womack) request to be put down as subscrib- 
ers to the Farmer. I shall get you twenty good subscribers, 
and ifall your friends will make that much exertion, the 
“Farmer” will get on. I navenow forwardedsever names,” 

[Our obligations are greatly increased to our friends by 
their endeavors to obtain notes that are current here; the 
heavy discount on all bank paper south and south-west 
of Virginiagcreates a tax on us of no small amount. We 
have been obliged to pay as high as 50 per cent. in some 
instances, especially for notes under $5. As a general 
rule we would be thankful to our friends ifin making re- 
mittances, they would, if it does not put them to a very 
great inconvenience, obtain Virginia or notes on banks east 
of it, and in no instance to forward those other than as a- 
bove specified of a less denomination than $5. Va. $1, 
2 and 3's, pass quite current here.] 


® We return thanks to our old friend N. R. Merryman, 
Esq. of Hereford, Baltimore county, Md. for his interest 
in extending the circulation of our paper, and acknow- 
ledge the receipt of $10 for the subscriptions of Thomas 
Love, R. K. Love and Isaac Webster, Esqs. of Golden P. 
O., R. Horace Love, Esq. of Reisterstown, and N.R. Mer- 
ryman of Hereford. Will not other of our friends in the 
county follow the example of Mr. Merryman, and aid us 
in extending the circulation of the Farmer? There are 
few of them whose influence exerted could not obtain a 
goodly list in their immediate vicinities. 


“Darrell’s P. O. July 4th, 1839—You will please 
send on the American Farmer to this post office for Dr. 
Henry C. Worsham—I will endeavor to get other subscri- 
bers—as soon as I can get another, will remit you the 
subscription. Yours, respectfully, Wm. B. Taompson.” 





Exports FROM THE IsLanp or Cusa—We shouldjudge 
from the following statement of the exports from the island 
of Cuba, from the Ist of Jan. to lst May, 1839, that the 
business of that island is on the increase, viz :—168,472 
boxes of sugar ; 22,343,276 lbs. of coffee; 66,3034 mil- 


lions of segars; 595,955 Ibs. leaf tobacco ; 28,0824 hhds. 


molasses; 1,384 tierces of honey ; 224,888 Ibs, of bees- 
wax ; 2,068 pipes of rum. 


¥ 
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From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
A TREATISE ON. WHEAT, 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
Philadelphia, June 2, 1838. 

Dear Str—Last fall I obtained from London, Le 
Couteur’s treatise on wheat, which, having read, I am 
convinced it ought to be laid before the Agriculturists of 
the United States. 

At first, I intended to reprint the book entire and offer 
it for sale ; but finding myself too much engaged to at- 
tend to the republication, I send it herewith to you that 
it may find its way to the wheat growers through the 
columns of the “Cabinent,” provided you deem it an el- 
igible subject for your useful paper. 

Deeming, as I always have, the improvement of the 
soil and of the mind the most important of the interests of 
my country, I take great pleasure in thus contributing 
my mite to the former of these grand objects, whilst, as 
you know, I daily devote my time and humble powers 
to the advancement of the latter in the preparation of a 
portion of her young citizens for future usefulness. 

Your friend, respectfully, 
I. I. Hirencock. 

We take great pleasure in availing ourselves of the op- 
_ portunity afforded us, by the politeness of Mr. Hitchcock, 
of laying before our readers the valuable treatise on wheat, 
referred to in the above letter. The work, since it has 
been placed in our hands, has been examined by several 
judicious and intelligent individuals, among whom were 
two eminent wheat growers; they all agreed as to its 
great merit, and united in recommending its republication. 
This we could not do conveniently in a separate form— 
and as it was deemed advisable to give it as extensive a 
circulation as possible, and as the subject is one in which 
our readers are interested, we resolved to republish it in 
the present volume of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

We learn from the dedication of this volume that Mr. 
Le Couteur’s collection consisted of one hundred and 
fifty varieties, or sorts. Of course, some would thrive 
better than others in the particular soils and situations 
adapted toeach. One ear of a superior variety, which he 
sowed, grain by grain, and suffered to tiller apart, produc- 
ed four pounds four ounces of wheat; whereas another 
ear, of an inferior sort, treated in the same manner, pro- 
duced only one pound ten ounces, is a proof that it is of 
paramount importance to select the most productive and 
farinaceous sorts for seed. It is therefore obvious, that a 
farmer who would have sown his entire crop with the 
last named variety, would have lost much, whereas the 
superior variety would have obtained him a large profit. 
Wheat growers will, we trust, bear this alwafs in mind. 

The facts given in the little work, we are now about 
to transplant to the pages of the Cabinet, are the result of 
five. successive years researches and close application. 
The writer recommends that if experiments are to be 
made on his suggestions that they should first be on a 
small scale,and consequently they are attended with no 
hazard. In agriculture the results of experiments are 
necessarily tedious. 

The great first principle which our author endeavors to 
advoeate, is the proper adaptation of varieties of wheat, to 
the various soils and climate, since it is the suitableness of 
each sort to each soil, that will enable the farmer to reap 
a profit by sowing one variety, when he would be unable 
to do so, by attempting to grow another of a seemingly 
better sort. 

ON THE VARIETIES, PROPERTIES, AND CLASSIFICATION 
or Wueat.—By Joun Le Covurevr. 
Wheat,—its Origin and Varieties. 

It is not the intention to write an elaborate treatise on 
this subject, which, although interesting to the learned 
and’ scientific reader, would be of no practical utility to 
the farmer. Jt may, nevertheless, not be wholly uninter- 
-esting to look a little into the history of wheat. 
We learn from the sacred volume, that it was of the 
earliest culture, “Jn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” Jt is therefore to be presumed that wheat was 
eoeval:with the creation ; and that upwards of a thousand 
years before the Christian era, some improvement in its 
culture, and some knowledge of a superior variety, had 
been attained, by the circumstance of it being stated, that 
“Judah traded in wheat of Minnith,” perhaps meaning 
sueh wheat of Minnith, was held to be in superior 

i may be the most ancient designation 


any particular growth of wheat, the superiority of 
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which, at that early period had engaged public attention. 
Columella, who wrote about the time of our Lord, makes 
some interesting remarks on wheat. “The chief and the 
most profitable corns for men, are common wheat, and 
bearded wheat. We have known several kinds of wheat; 
but of these we must chiefly sow what is called the red 
wheat, because it excels both in weight and in brightness. 

“The white wheat must be placed in the second rank, 
of which the best sort in bread is deficient in weight. 

“The Trimestrain shall be the third, which husband- 
men are mighty glad to make use of; for when, by reason 
of great rains, or any other cause, the early sowing has 
been omitted, they have recourse to this for their relief; 
it is a kind of white wheat. Pliny says, that this is the 
most delicious and the daintiest of any sort of wheat, ex- 
ceeding white, but without much substance or strength, 
only proper for moist tracts of land, such as those of Italy, 
and some parts of Gaul; that it ripens equally,and that 
there is no sort of corn that suffers delay less, because it is 
so tender, that such ears of it that are ripe presently shed 
their grains; but in the stalk, it is in less danger than any 
other corn, for it holds its ear always upright, and does 
not contain the dews, which occasion blasting and mil- 
dew. 

“The other sorts of wheat are altogether superfluous, 
unless any man has a mind to indulge a manifold variety, 
and a vain glorious fancy. 

“ But, of bearded wheat, we have commonly seen four 
soris inuse; namely, that which is called Clusinian, of a 
shining, bright, white color; a bearded wheat, which is 
called Venuculum, one sort of it is of a fiery red color, 
and another sort of it is white; but they are both heavier 
than the Clusinian. The Trimestrian, or that of three 
months growth, which is called Halicastrum; and this 
is the chief, both for its weight and goodness. But these 
sorts, both of ordinary common wheat, and of bearded 
wheat, must, for these reasons, be kept by husbandmen, 
because it rarely happens that any land is so situated that 
we can content ourselves with one sort of seed, some 
part of it happening, contrary to our expectations, to be 
wet or dry. But common wheat thrives best in a dry 
place, and bearded wheat is less affected my moisture.” 

Hence it appears the Romans were aware of the pro- 
priety of selecting their wheat, and that it was then be- 
lieved, that winter or beardless wheat, was best suited to 
dry uplands, and bearded wheat to low, or moist lands. 

In addition to the winter wheats, some of which he 
states to be bearded, he distinctly alludes to Trimestrian, 
or spring wheat, of which J shall speak hereafter. 

In Gerard’s Herbal, printed in London, 1660, only 
five kinds of wheat are enumerated, which are thus spok- 
en of :— 

“1. Triticum Spica Mutica, white wheat. This kind 
of wheat, which Lobelius, distinguishing it by the eare, 
calleth Spica Mutica,is the most principal of all other, 
whose eares are altogether bare and naked, without awnes, 
or chaffie beards. 

“2. The second kind of wheat, in root, stalkes, joints, 
and blades, is like the precedent, differing only in eare, 
and number of graines, whereof this kinde doth abound, 
having an eare consisting of many ranks, which seemeth 
to make the eare double or square. The root and grain 
is like the other, but not bare and naked, but bristled or 
bearded, with many small and sharp eiles, or awnes, not 
unlike to those of barley. 

“3. Flat wheat is like unto the other kindes of wheat, 
in leaves, stalkes and roots; butis bearded and bordered 
with rough and sharp eiles, wherein consists the differ- 
ence. (I know not what our author means by flat wheat, 
but I conjecture it to be the long rough eared wheat, 
which hath blueish eares when it is ripe, in other things 
resembling the ordinary red wheat.) 

“4. The fourth kinde is like the last described, and 
thus differeth from it, in that this kinde hath many eares, 
coming forth of one great eare, and the beards hereof be 
shorter than of the former kinde. 

“5. Bright wheat is like the second before described, 
and differeth from it in that this kinde is four square, 
somewhat bright and shining, the other not. 

“J think it a very fit thing (he states in a note) too 
adde in this place a rare observation, of the transmutation 
of one species into another, in plants; yet none that I 
have read have observed, that two several graines, per- 
fect in each respect, did grow at any time in one eare: 
the which I saw this yeare 1632, in an eare of white 
wheat, which was found by my very good friend Master 
John Goodyer,a man second to none in industrie and 


———— 
searching of plants, nor in his judgment or knowledge of 
them. This eare of wheat was as large and faire as mogt 
are, and about the middle thereof grew three or foure per- 
fect oats in all respects: which being harde to be found, 
I held very worthy of setting downe, for some reasons, 
not to be insisted upon in this place.” 

He also entertained the opinion, that, wheat “ in a moig, 
and darke soile, degenerateth sometime to be of another 
kinde.” 

The singular fact mentioned above, relates to the ch 
ter on the disposition of wheat to sport ; but I have eo. 
pied it as I found it. I principally wished to show how 
few varieties were then known, and how indistinctly 
they were described. 

Modern writers have merely designated a number of 
varieties, but no attempt appears to have ever been made 
to class them correctly, or to ascertain their relatiye 
values by comparison. 

In Sinclair’s “Horus Graminus Woburnensis,” forty. 
two of the cultivated varieties are enumerated, as winter 
or spring wheats, according to the arrangement of Lin. 
nus, which this illustrious writer has merely given as a 
sort of botanical classification. The Maison Rustique 
for 1835, enumerates thirty-nine varieties; and although 
a short notice is given of them, it is by no means sufficij- 
ent, as their farinaceous qualities are not explained, nor is 
the classification, according to Professor La Gasca’s* no. 
tions, as he called all bearded wheats, spring wheats; 
though he admitted many of them would be increased in 
produce, by being sown as winter wheats, and that man 
winter wheats might be made as late, and produce as much 
as spring wheats. 

It is a classification of wheat, pointing out the relative 
value, of varieties; in their quantity of meal, the weight 
of bran and pollards, with the weight of straw of each 
and their adaptation to soils which is now required. 

That this would be a desideratum, no one I imagine 
will deny ; but that it requires time, attention, and perse- 
verance, to make such discoveries, will also be conceded, 
when itis stated that I already possess upwards of one 
hundred and fifty varieties, or sub-varieties. 

FAULTS IN ORDINARY PRACTICE. . 

It may be useful, first to point out the defects, in the 
present practice of husbandry with respect to wheat. 
The usual mode, with the best farmers, is to purchase 
seed wheat, where it is supposed to be clean, and pure, 
by the last expression, meaning wheat of one sort, or as 
little mixed as possible. But the ordinary practice, with 
those who may be said to supply the nation, is to procure 
seed wheat, where it can be got cheapest, without regard 
to mixture or purity, provided the sample is good, and 
appears likely to grow; others do worse, and imagine, 
that poor lean shrivelled wheat, the refuse of their own 
stock, or some coming from a distance, as a change, is all 
that is required to ensure a crop. Other carelessness, 
previous to, or after culture, need not here be treated of, 
as that would equally affect the best, as well as the 
worst seed.—One observation it would be well to make, 
now that the old practice of putting fresh manure to land 
intended for wheat, is decidedly dangerous, inasmuch as 
it tends to -roduce much grsss or straw, and less grain, 
which grain is also of adark and coarse nature. Stable 
dung should be applied plentifully to the preparatory crop, 
the early and free use of the hoe will supply their loss 
in a great measure; but none save decomposed stable 
dung should be applied to wheat, if that manure be neces- 
sary. This is merely stated as a general observation, as 
there may be soils which, without manure, would be 
wholly unproductive. ‘The experiment of the writer be 
ing at present chiefly limited to what are commonly held 
to be good soils. 

The writer, in 1831, thought his crops were tolerably 
pure, yet on Professor La Gasca walking through them, 
he selected from them twenty-three sorts, of which, some 
have since been discovered to be three weeks later in ri- 
pening, than others. Hence, I repeat, it must be obvious, 
that corn harvested in an unequal state of ripeness, can- 
not be the best for the purpose of making bread,—when 





* Professor La Gasca, Curator of the Royal Gardens 
at Madrid, whose extensive collections of the varieties of 
wheat and botanical researches into its nature asa plant, 
chiefly scientific and theoretical, led the author to make 
practical experiments, on the growth and properties of 





wheat as a nutriment, which have already led to import 
ant results. 
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the greater part of the grain has heen reaped in the state 
the farmer considered was fittest for the miller; whilst 
the lesser part has been either in a milky state, or much 
over ripe, or some in states, between both. 

It must be obvious, that the greatest quantity of farina 
or meal, is not obtained from wheat reaped in this man- 
ner; the largest quantity would be obtained, when every 
ear produced that fine, plump, thin-skinned, coffee-like 
Jooking grain which evidently contains much meal, in a 
delicate, transparent, thincoated bran, such assome Dant- 
gic, selected from the high-mixed produces. 

Hence it is assumed, that to have the best bread from 
any variety of wheat, is to have it so pure, that, suppos- 
ing it to be grown on a level space, with one exposition, 
it will all ripen at the same time; slight differences being 
allowed for variation of soil, subsoil, or accidental un- 

ual distribution of manure: but, speaking generally, it 
will ripen equally. Such variety, therefore, having ripen- 
ed alike, will probably, if grown on the good Kentish, 
Essex, Devonshire, or other soils specially adapted to 
the growth of corn, be (if reaped at the proper moment) 
in that exact state of plump, round form, which promises 
the greatest quantity of flour. I must here observe, that 
the cause why so much wheat appears to have many 
shrivelled, lean, ill grown grains in it, arises often from 
the unequal growth of the many varieties that lurk in the 
purest crop. 

Much has been judiciously written on the growth and 
cultivation of wheat, which has tended to a material im- 
provement in those farms where care has been taken, 
perceptible even to superficial observers; but no writer 
has yet called the attention of the agricultural world 
to the cultivation of the pure sorts, originating from 
one single grain. It is contended that this has been the 
root of all the evil; many have attempted to begin well, 
but few if any have thought of commencing from the 
original, and persevering and keeping it pure. 

This idea struck the author so powerfully on the first 
conversation he had with Professor La Gasca, that it has 
never quitted him. His project was considered visionary 
and unattainable. Old farmers said, that as no farmer in 
the world had ever thought of separating and classing 
wheat, it could not be done, it was impossible to get a 
pure crop! The bees would mix the farina, mice would 
mix the grains, birds would do the same; if it had been 
feasible, it would have been tried before. Corn factors 
assured him that the climate of England was not calcu- 
lated for the growth of such fine-skinned wheat, as that 
of Dantzic, Volhynia and Sandomir. Professor La Gas- 
ca alone perceived and approved of the author’s project. 

The learned Professor had been theoretically employ- 
ed in the classification and scientific examination of wheat 
as a plant, in the research and consideration of all its 
varieties; but it had escaped him to consider it in its 
properties, with relation to the food of man. This prac- 
tical view the author took of it, and he determined to at- 
tempt to discover which were the most farinaceous and 
productive varieties, by comparing their characters and 
produce, one with another. 

(To be Continued.) 








From the Southern Cultivator. 
STATISTICS OF COTTON.—No. 3. 

The amount of cotton exported, or carried abroad, from 

all countries where it is grown, in the whole world, is 
not supposed to exceed at this time 550,000,000 pounds. 
In 1835, it was computed at 535,000,000 pounds. Of 
this amount, the United States exported 384 millions 
pounds, or nearly three-fourths of the whole. 
_ Of this, about 165 millions were exported from Louis- 
lana, 68 millions from South Carolina, 52 from Alabama, 
56 from Georgia, 31 from New York, 11 from North 
Carolina and Virginia, and the balance from other por- 
tions of the United States. 

Of the exports of the United States, about 355 millions 
are carried to England—about 100 millions to France, 
and the balance to other markets. 

The exports of India are taken chiefly to England and 

ina. 

The Brazilian and West India cottons are carried 
chiefly to England—the balance to France. 

Egyptand ‘Turky export annually, 15 or 20 millions 
to England and France. 

England annually imports from all other countries a- 
bout 350 millions of pounds of the raw material—of 
which, as before stated, the United States furnish about 
three-fourths. This amount of imports, however, in- 





cludes that of Scotland and Ireland. The usual quanti-| 


ty imported into Ireland and Scotland, contradistinguish- 
ed from England, has been, during the last ten years, be- 
tween 10 and 15 millions of pounds annually. In 1834, 
it was about 20 millions of pounds: in 1836, it was 18 
millions of pounds. Most of that used in Ireland, is be- 
lieved to be re-exported from England, or included in 
English imports. 

France imports annually, something more than 100 
millions of pounds of raw cotton—the greater part of 
which is from the United States—the balance from E- 
gypt, Turkey, Brazil, and the West Indies. 

Saxony, Prussia, Trieste, and Russia, altogether im- 
port about 40 millions of pounds per annum. 

Switzerland imports about 20 millions; about 6 mil- 
lions of which pass first through France. 

. China imports 45 or 50 millions. Spain about 2 mil- 
ions. 

It will thus be seen that so far as this great staple is 
concerned, the United States export more largely, and 
Great Britain imports more heavily, than all other coun- 
tries put together. It has been shown that ours is the 
greatest producing country in the world. In my next it 
will be seen that Great Britain is the greatest manufac- 
turing country. How intimately are the two linked to- 
gether by these great interests! Do you not see ata 
glance, how vitally the prosperity of the one, in a com- 
mercial point of view, may be affected by the monetary 
derangements of the other? These reflections, however, 
I leave to the reader. My province is a simple compila- 
tion of racts touching the history, trade and fabrics of 
the COTTON PLANT. 





DIFFERENCE OF WEIGHT IN LIVE AND DEAD ANI- 
MALS.—Have any of the readers of the Farmer instituted 
experimens to ascertoin the average loss animals sustain 
in being slaughtered? If they have, they would probably 
confer a favor on the public by making the results known. 
Nothing is more common, than for the farmer to sell to 
the drover, or the butcher, the animals he has been feed- 
ing, both guessing at the weight, and regulating the price 
accordingly. Now, with the best intentions in the world 
on both sides, it is evident the advantage, in ordinary cases, 
will be on the side of the one that practices guessing the 
most ; and it is certainly desirable, in all cases, that 
the means of getting as near the truth as possible, should 
be in the hands of every one. 

In Europe, much more attention is paid to such mat- 
ters than with us, and we select a few experiments on dif- 
ferent animals, to show the results at which farmers there 
have arrived, and which may, until better data shall be 
obtained, serve in some degree to guide our farmers in 
their sales or purchases. The British Husbandry states 
the dead weight to be “nearer three-fifths than one-half 
of the live weight of cattle. The stock bailiff of Mr. 
Curwen always calculated from his experience that the 
dead weight was equal to ,',5°,, that is to say, about elev- 
en-twentieths of the light weight. Mr. Ferguson, of 
Woodhull, slaughtered four animals, the live and dead 
weights of which were accurately determined, and were 
as follows: 

Live Weight. Dead Weight. Tallow. 


1 Aberdeenshire Ox, 1859 lbs. 1182 lbs. 229 lbs. 
1Short Horn do. 1848“ 1261 “ 196 “ 
1 do Heifer, 1684 “ 1087 “ 218 « 
1 do Steer, 1655 “ 945 “ 208 « 


Here, it will be seen that the rule of three-fifths is very 
nearly approached, though the difference in the propor- 
tion varies in the different animals: and perhaps this calcu- 
lation will, on the whole, be found as accurate as any that 
can be adopted for cattle. , 

Swine lose less in proportion, when well fatted, than 
any other animal. By order of Lord Egremont, a num- 
ber of experiments were made on hogs fatted with dif- 
ferent substances, as rice, peas, barley, oats and potatoes, 
and found the average loss to be a little more than one- 
fourth. The following was the weight of one of the 
lots : 

Live weight, 1668 lbs. 2 ,,. 

Dead weight, 1302 « Difference, 366 lbs. 

In swine, more than almost any other animal, the dif- 
ference between the live and dead weight will be found 
depending on the manner in which they have been fatted. 

Distiller’s wash, butcher’s offal, &c. will make hogs of 
large size, but the loss in slaughtering will be great, and 
the meat of an inferior quality, when compared with that 


In sheep, when well fattened, the loss may be estimat- 
red at about one-third of the live weight; something, how- 
ever, to be allowed for age, and, as in the case of cattle 
and swine, for the mode of feeding. The following is 
the live weight, weight of offals, carcase, and weight of 
joints, when cut up for market, of a large fat wether : 








Live weight, 192 Ibs. 
Offal. 
Blood and entrails, 13 « 
Caul and loose fat, 22 “ 4072. 
Head and puck, 8 «12 « 
Pelt, 15 “12 « 
Carcass. 58 “12 « 
Fore quarters, 57 “12 « 
Hind quarters, 67 « 8 & 
184 “ 0 « 
Joints of one Side. 
Haunch, 23 Ibs. | Shoulder, 10 Ibs, 12 oz. 
Loin, 10 “ 4 oz. { Breast, 4“ gs« 
Neck, 12 “ 0 * | Loss, 0o¢«¢ 2« 


The loss shown between the living and the dead 
weight may be accounted for by the escape of blood, 
urine, &c. The result shows, that the average difference 
will not be far from one-third, and we think that this rate . 
may be calculated upon with some confidence. More 
experiments are, however, desirable; and we should be 
pleased to give a place to such as may be offered us, when 
made by our farming friends.—Genesee Farmer. 


 UHE SILK CULTURE. 


To the Editor of the Enquirer. 
Tue Sirk Curture. 

But for indisposition, I should have given you the re- 
sult of my experiment in raising a few silk-worms, before 
this. However, I hope itisnot toolate. My worms were 
of the mammoth white kind; they hatched out the 17th 
April last. I fed them from three to six times a day, 
and once at night. They were fed on the white Italian 
Mulberry, (though I would have preferred the Morus 
Multiculis; however, the white answered my purpose 
as I only designed raising eggs this season); they were 
extremely healthy, and grew to the enormous size of 
four inches length in twenty five days, at which age 
they commenced spinning a parcel of the largest and most 
beautiful snow-white cocoons that haveever been raised in 
this section of country. When the worms had finished 
spinning, which they accomplished in four days, I removed 
the cocoons to a dark room, placing them on clean paper: 
in ten days, the miller or butterfly commenced cutting 
through; and in twenty four hours therefrom, they com- 
menced depositing their eggs, which they finished in two 
days, each female laying from 5 to 600 eggs. I send you 
a skein of silk, the produce of my mammoth worms, 
wound from the cocoons by hand, and spun on a common 
spinning wheel by my lady. It contains ninety fibres. 

My lady also made a skein from the two crop white 
kind, which required one hundred and sixty fibres to make 
the same size thread of theskein sent you. In fact, the 
white mammoth is far superior in every point of view to 
any other variety, from the simple fact that 1220 cocoons 
will make a pound of pure silk, while the other varieties 
require 3000. 

I am perfectly satisfied that the silk culture must go a- 
head in Virginia—our climate is well adapted to the growth 
and health of the worm. | design raising next year 1,000,- 
000 worms, which will produce from 3 to 400 pounds 
silk. When converted into sewitg silk, at an additional 
expense of 50 cents per pound, it will command nine to ten 
dollars per pound, with a rcady market. I would also 
state for the information of your readers, that, from the ex- 
periments I have made, one person constantly employed, 
could feed one million of worms, if the leaves were brought 
to him;—and to do this, it would only require four or five 
boys, about twelve years old. It only requires thirty se- 
ven pounds ofleaves to feed one thousand worms; and thir- 
ty four thousand trees the second year will feed one mil- 
lion of worms; and these trees need only occupy two acres 
ofland. It is obvious toany person that this must be a pro- 
fitable business. I am yours, very respectfully, 

James O. BREEDEN. 
(Near Richmond) Henrico, 24th June, 1839. 
§$The skein of silk which Mr. Breeden has been kind 

















of animals fed on more solid food, such as corn or peas. 


enough to send us, is excellent, and beautifully dyed ofa 
pink color. We wish him every histo git Re ses 
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BADLIZS®? DBPABPMWUBNIT. 


From the Southern Rose Bud. 
A FAMILY SCENE. 

1 carried with me from my mother’s house a cat, which 
was so beautiful that I named her Fairy, in honor of the 
damsel who was changed to Grimalkin, in the old ro- 
mance. If Ihad a prejudice, it was in favor of cats, and 
against dogs ; this was unfortunate, for soon after my mar- 
riage 1 was introduced to a mastiff of Edward’s, nearly as 
large as myself. I had often heard him speak of his dog, 
and the faithfulness with which he guarded the office. I 
was too busy in other interests to think much of Growler 
for some time. I only observed that, on occasional visits, 
(for the office was his head quarters,) Fairy’s back rose 
indignantly, and I felt mine disposed to mount too. At 
length, Growler, finding the house so comfortable, came 
home at night and daringly laid his unwieldy form on the 
centre of the hearth rug, while Fairy, routed from her lux- 
uriant station, stood upon her dignity, hissing and sputter- 
ing in one corner. 

For a long period a single look from me would make 
Edward banish Growler from the room: but a present of 
a new office dog from a friend completely established him 
at home, and my husband became accustomed to my look 
and Growler’s presence. When he grew indifferent, my 
ire was roused. I affirmed that of all created things, dogs 
were the dirtiest—that the house was filled with fleas— 
that my visiters never could approach the fire—that Growl- 
er eat us out of house and home—and if he was to be in- 
dulged in tracking the Wilton carpet and painted floors, 
we had better be in a wigwam. 

Edward sometimes gently excused his dog, sometimes 
defended him, and always turned him out of doors. The 
animal, knowing he had an enemy in the cabinet, would 
sneak in with a coward look, his tail between his legs, but 
invariably succeeding in ensconcing himself on Fairy’s 
rightful domain. 

At length I became quite nervous about him.—It seemed 
to me that he haunted me like a ghost. I was even jeal- 
ous of Edward’s caresses to him, and looked and spoke as 
no good wife should look or speak to her husband. 

It is from permitting such trifles to gain the ascendancy 
over the mind that most connubial discords proceed. We 
dwell on some peculiarity in manner or taste opposed to 
our own, and jar the rich harp ofdomestic happiness, until 
one by one, every string is broken. I might have gone on 
in this foolish ingenuity for unhappiness, and perhaps have 
been en those whose matrimonial bands are chains, 
not garlands, had I not when reading one Sabbath mor- 
ning the fifth chapter of Ephesians, been struck with a 
sudden sense of my duty,as I met the words, ‘and the 
wife see that she reverence her husband.’ 

Oh, young and lovely bride, watch well the first mo- 
ments when your will conflicts with his to whom God and 

‘society have given the control ; reverence his wishes even 
when you do nothis opinion. Opportunities enough 
will arise for the expression of your independence, to 
which he will gladly accede without.a contest for trifles. 
The beautiful independence that soars over and conquers 
an irritable temper is higher than any other. So sure as 
you believe faults of temper are beneath prayer and self 
examination, you are on dangerous ground: a fountain 
will spring up on your household hearth, of bitter and 
troubled waters. 
~ When this conviction came over me, I threw myself 
my knees, and prayed to God for a gentle, submis- 
nn my After longand earnest inquiry into my own 
heart, I left the chamber calm and happy. Edward was 
reading, 
them 





and Growler stood beside him. I approached 
softly and patting the dog’s head, said, ‘So, Growler, 
helping your master read? Edward looked at me in- 
‘quiringly. Iam sure my whole expression of face was 
’ ; he drew me to him in silence, and gave me a 
“token of regard he never bestowed on Growler. From 
that preeey Songs | might wince a little at his inroads 
neat ping, I never gave the dog an angry 


Bs and I taught Fairy to regard him as one of the lords 
“of creation. 

* “Growler was remarkable, although it did 
“not that of Sir Walter Scott’s bulldog terrier, who 


oes the meaning of words, and who understood 
to an offence he had committed against the 

er, for which he had been punished. In whatever 
it ‘was mentioned, he would get up and re- 
ie darkest corner of the room with an air of dis- 
‘if you said, ‘the baker was not hurt after all,’ 







Camp came forth from his hiding place, capered, barked 
and rejoiced. Growler, however, had many of those pro- 
perties of observation which raise the canine race so high 
in the affections of man. 

When Edward made his forenoon sortie from the office 
to look at his sleeping boy, Growler always accompanied, 
him and rested his fore paws on the head of the cradle. 
As the babe grew older, he loved to try experiments upon 
the dog’s sagacity and the child’s courage. 

Sometimes Fred, was put into a basket, and Growler 
drew him carefully about the room with a string between 
his teeth ; as the boy advanced in strength he was seated 
upon the dog’s back with a whip in his hand. When my 
attachment to Growler increased, new experiments were 
made, particularly after the birth of Martha. She wasan 
exquisite little infant, and it seemed to us that the dog was 
more gentle and tender in his movements with her, than 
with Frederick. When two months old, Edward some- 
times arranged a shaw] carefully about her, tied it strongly, 
and putting the knot between the dog’s teeth, sent her a- 
cross the room to me. No mother ever carried a child 
more skilfully. Of course, all these associations attached 
him to the infant, and after a while he deserted the rug, 
where Fairy again established herself, and laid himself 
down and slept by the infant’s cradle. 

There is nothing more picturesque than the image of 
an infant and a large dog. Every one has felt it. The 
little plump hand looks smaller and white, in his rough 
hair, and the round dimpled cheek rests on his shaggy 
coat—like a flower on a rock. j 

Edwerd and Frederick rode one afternoon to Roxbury 
to take tea with a friend. Our woman in the kitchen wish- 
ed to pass the night with a sick person, after the evening 
lecture, and | felt no hesitation in leaving Martha in Pol- 
ly’s care. We were prevented by an accidental delay, 
from returning until ten o’clock. The ride over the neck, 
although it was fine sleighing, appeared uncommonly 
long, for I had never been so long from my infant. The 
wind was sharp and frosty, but my attention was beguiled 
by sheltering Frederick with my furs, who soon fell a- 
sleep, singing his own lullaby. As we entered the Square, 
we perceived that the neighboring houses were closed for 
the night, and no light visible, but a universal brilliancy 
through the crevices of our parlor shutters. Our hearts 
misgave us. J uttered an involuntary cry, and Edward 
said that ‘a common fire light could not produce such an 
effect” He urged his horse, we reached the house, I 
sprang from the door. It was fastened. We knocked 
with violence. There was no answer. We looked through 
a small aperture, and both screamed in agony ‘fire!’ In 
vain, Edward attempted to wrench the bolt or burst the 
door—that horrible light still gleamed on us. We flew to 
the side door, and then I recollected that a window was 
usually left open in a room which communicated with the 
parlor, for the smoke to escape when the wind prevailed 
in the quarter it had done this day. The window was 
open and as Edward threw down logs that we might reach 
it, we heard a stifled howl. We mounted the logs and 
could just raise our heads to the window. Oh, heavens! 
what were our emotions as we saw Growler with his fore 
paws stationed on the window, holding Martha safely 
with her night-dress between his teeth, ready to spring at 
the last extremity, and suspending the little cherub so 
carefully that she thought it but one of his customary gam- 
bols. With a little effort Edward reached the child, and 
Growler, springing to the ground, fawned and grovelled 
at our feet. 

Edward alarmed the neighborhood and entered the win- 
dow. Poor Polly had fainted in the entry from the close 
atmosphere and excess of terror—She could give no ac- 
count of the origin of the fire, unless she had dropped a 
spark on the window curtain. The moment a blaze ap- 
peared, she endeavored to extinguish it; ‘but,’ said she, 
‘the flames ran like wildfire; and when I found I could do 
nothing, I snatched Martha from the cradle, and ran into 
the entry to get out by the back door; after that I recollect 
nothing.’ 

With prodigious efforts, the house was saved, though 
with great loss of furniture. But what were pecuniary 
losses that night to us? We were sheltered by a hos- 
pitable neighbor; our little cherub was clasped in our 
arms, amid smiles and tears; and Growler, our good 
Growler, with a whimpering dream, lay sleeping at our feet. 


Pear Trees.—It would be well for all persons hav- 
ing Pear trees, and desirous of enjoying their delicious 


the months of June and July in each year, and see whe. 
ther they are not infested by vast hordes of ants, (formicg, 
In many cases, the writer is persuaded, immense num. 
bers of these insects may be seen at all hours of the da 
descending the trunks of the greater proportion of the pear 
trees in this section of the country. And, upon a further 
examination, it will be found that the points of almost al] 
the young branches or shoots of these trees are covered 
with aphides, which are waited upon by a number of ants 
that keep constantly running over them, and are always 
ready to take up and swallow the drop of sap, sugar, or 
saccharine matter, exuded by the aphis ; whether on com. 
pulsion, or by the tickling of the ant, or on the mere mo. 
tion of the aphis itself, the writer is unable to say. This 
singular operation may be witnessed in a clear day, by the 
spectator placing the branch of the pear tree, or the point 
of the grape vine, on which these insects may be found, 
between his eye and the sun. 

Upon further examination, it will also be found that 
great numbers of the ants ure themselves engaged in ex. 
tracting the sap, or saccharine matter, from the tender 
branches and leaves of the pear tree, and that when gor- 
ged or filled therewith, they descend to their nests, most 
probably to deposite their load and return for another, 
This constant extraction of the sap (or bleeding as it 
perhaps may be called) of the pear tree, is exceedingly in- 
jurious, depriving the tree ofa great portion of its nutri- 
ment, preventing the fruit from attaining maturity or ac 
quiring its proper flavor, and occasioning its premature fall 
to the ground. The leaves become black wherever they 
have been pierced by the ants for the extraction of the sap, 
and fall before their usual time. 

May not the continuation of the operation of these in- 
sects for some years be the cause of the blight which de- 
stroys so many of our pear trees, and for which no satis- 
factory cause has as yet been assigned, that the writer is 
aware of? Indeed, so mysterious has it been regarded by 
many, that it has been attributed to the effect of light. 
ning. 

The writer, living in the country, has not access to many 
works on Natural History, and does not know what at- 
tention has been paid by the naturalists of our country, to 
the history and habits of the formica and the aphis. But 
he wonders that, among practical arborists and horticul- 
turalists, so little attention has been given to their opera- 
tions, and the effect of them, upon our trees and plants; 
and that, among our people generally, so little appears to 
be known of them, notwithstanding the astounding facts 
given by European writers connected with the ways of 
the former, the singular propagation of the latter, and the 
mysterious connexion existing between these distinct 
tribes of insects. 

The writer has succeeded in arresting the ravages of these 
insects on pear trees, by encircling them with a band of 
straw, and keeping it covered with soft tar; and on grape 
vines, only by cutting off the tender shoots, with the in- 
sects upon them, and castins them into the fire. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Lebanon County, June 29th, 1839. Phil. U. S. Gaz. 





Review or THE WEATHER, FOR JuNE, 1839.—The 
month just closed has been remarkable for its changes; 
but the vigorous growth of vegetation has not been sur- 
passed by any former season, notwithstanding the month 
may be classed among our coldest ones. There was no 
heavy rain in this vicinity, but we had much cloudy 
weather, and small rains fell on sixteen different days. 
The whole quantity during the month was four inches. 
The wind was exceedingly variable. There were but 
three days in which it bkew from the same quarter from 
“the rising of the sun to the going down thereof.” 

There was but one instance during the month in which 
the mercury at sunrise was as high as 70. It was 18 
times from 60 to 70; on the other mornings, it was from 
50 to 60. 

At mid-day it was seven times from 60 to 70. Seven- 
teen times from 70 to '77; and but six times did it rise to 
80 and above. 

The average at sunrise, was 59}; at 2 o’clock, 74}; at 
10 P.M. 64}; but the average of the whole month was 66. 

The contrast between the month just closed, and the 
corresponding one of last year, is very great. The intense 
heat of June, 1838, will long be remembered. On eight 
different days the mercury rose to 90 and above; and on 
fourteen days it ranged from 80 to 90. The average tem- 
perature at 2 o’clock was 84; and of the whole month, 








fruit, to examine them during the latter part of May and’ 


75; being 9 degrees more than the present year. 
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While in this latitude we have been blessed with season- 
able and abundant rain, in Georgia and Florida the drought 
been so severe, and the heat so intense, that vegetation 


has suffered very materially —T he newspapers from these 


say that“the drought is greater than it had been for 

nany years, and unless rain should come speedily, the corn 

would be ruined.” a 

‘A St. Louis paper says, “that on many farms in Missouri 

and Illinois, the ‘army worm’? has destroyed almost every 
of wheat, oats, and corn.” 

Hail Storms have been more numierous and destructive 

in various parts of the country than at almost any former 

‘od that we recollect. We have received direful ac- 
counts through the newspapers from the south and west, 

jcularly from Calvert county, Maryland; Prince George 
county, and Charlotte, in Virginia; also, from a part of 
North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mississippi, &c., 
ll detailing destruction of vegetables and window glass. 
The account of the hail storm at Greenfield, in Illinois, 
exceeds all others as to size of the hail, that we ever read 
of, The account states that six of the hail stones weighed 
seven pounds and three ounces, and that many of them 
were double the size of goose eggs. One actually mea- 
sured seventeen inches in circumference. ge it who 
-ean!] Many pigs, sheep, and other animals, were killed. 
Ina portion of the State of Mississippi, the hail fell to the 

depth of from 3 to 4 inches. 

As a comparison of the different seasons has become so 
interesting a theme of late, we add the following statistic 
to our review : 

The average heat of June 1830 was 67. 


Do do 1831 75 
Do do 1832 64 
Do do 1833 63 
Do do 1834 64 
Do do 1835 66 
Do do 1836 60 
Do do 1837 64 
Do do 1838 75 
Do do 1839 66 


It will be seen by the above, that June, 1831, and 1838, 
were alike in heat ; and we state with accuracy that they 
werethe two warmest June months we have had during a 
period of thirty-two years; and 1836 afforded the coldest 
month of June for the same period. C. P. 

Philadelphia, July 1, 1839. id, 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


The Hon. Louis M‘Lane, Pres’t of the Balt. & Ohio rail 
road Co. has been delegated by an unanimous vote of the 
Board of Directors, to proceed to Europe to dispose of the 
sterling bonds issued by our State and City in favor of the 
company. A more competent selection could not have 
been made. The whole line of the road from Harper’s 
Ferry to Cumberland, will, it is expected, be put into the 
hands of the contractors in a few days. 


From the annual report of the directors of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac rail road Co. recently made, it 
appears that its affairs are in a prosperous condition, the 
receipts for the year to the 1st May, being nearly 50 per 
cent. over those of the preceding year—it was deemed in- 
expedient, however, to declare a dividend at this time.— 
The income which accrued to the company from the. Ist 
May, 1838, to 1st May, 1839, was $164,411 21, and the 
expenditures, including extensive repairs and interest, has 
been $130,674, leaving upwards of $30,000, or nearly 34 
per cent. The Company have it in contemplation to ex- 
tend their work to the Potomac, when a continuous com- 
munication with Baltimore will be effected, and so soon 
as the roads now in progress to the south of Richmond 
shall have been completed, an unbroken line of rail road 
will be extended far into the Southern states. The diffi- 
culties which had existed between the P. O. department 
and this company, in regard to the transportation of the 
mail, have been satisfactorily adjusted. 


The contracts for laying the rails on the York and 
Wrightsville rail road, about 12 miles long, were let on 
Friday last. The contractors have obligated themselves 
to complete the work by the first of October,and it is pro- 
bable that cars will be placed on the road by the Ist of 
November, when there will be a continuous line of rail 
road travel between Baltimore and the Susquehanna, thro’ 
the borough of York. A large quantity of produce and 
merchandize at present take this route between Baltimore 
end Wheeling and Pittsburg. 


The tolls on the N. Y. Canals for April, May and June 





amounted to $616,935—for the same months of 1838, 
514,931—Excess of 1839 over 1838, $102,004. 
The annexed article from the Wheeling Times of Tues- 


cessity of extending the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal to Bal- 
timore :—“We learn with pleasure that a new route has 
been adopted by the enterprising merchants of New York 
for the transportation of goods to the western market, 
which in our own opinion is calculated to supercede all 
others now in use, and which will be in use until the ope- 
ning of the Baltimore & Ohio rail road. It is by the way 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio canal, and the National Road. 
Goods are now shipped by water to Georgetown, where 
they are forwarded by canal to Hancock, then wagoned to 
this point. From N. York to Georgetown the freight is 
the same, and the time the same as from N. York to Balti- 
more or Philadelphia. From Georgetown to Hancock 
the freight will not be more than 25 cts. per hundred west, 
and 15east. Hancock is 100 miles this side of Baltimore, 
and the distance left for wagoning to the Ohio river is but 
167 miles, the cost of wagoning over which will be but 
about $1.50 per hundred on an average. Here the goods 
find the Ohio river in less time than they can on the Penn- 
sylvania route, and about 100 miles of difficult and dan- 
gerous navigation below Pittsburgh. We anticipate much 
good from the adoption of this route now, and still more 
when the Canal is completed to Cumberland.” 





AvaBaMA Banxs.—The official report of the Banks 
of Alabama, published in the Mobile papers of the 25th 
June, show a great improvement in their condition which 
promises favorably. In the ninety days preceding the 
date of the reports, their circulation had been decreased 
$1,218,041, and their specie funds had increased in the 
same time $812,343—being equal to an aggregate im- 
provement of $2,030,384. The total circulation of the 
Banks is $6,030,218—their specie is $3,712,007—being 
more than one dollar in specie for two of paper in circula- 
tion. 

Oxn1o Banxs—The banks of Ohio held a convention in 
Columbus on 27th ult. 25 out of the 32 in the state were 
represented, and a resolution to repeat their assemblage as 
often as once a year was adopted. The following resolu- 
tions were also adopted:—1. That the condition of the 
banks of Ohio, as compared with those of other states, is 
such as to warrant the most entire confidence in each oth- 
er, and on the part of the public, and that we recommend 
to our respective institutions that they persevere in the 
same cautious and safe policy by which the Ohio banks 
have heretofore maintained their credit. 2. That frank 
and frequent disclosures be made between the banks, and 
to the public, in regard to their condition and business.— 
3. Thatas Ohiois a great agricultural and productive state, 
and the prosperity of the banks depending on that of the 
people, it is recommended that the separate and united ex- 
ertions of the banks be used, in good faith, to furnish ex~ 
change at low rates and a sound paper currency, to facil- 
itate the sales and transmission to market of the produce 
of the soil. 

The Banks in N. Y. city, which had agreed to redeem 
the bills of the country safety fund banks, have given no- 
tice that after the 27th July they will cease to do so. 

Bank DivipEnps—The Bank of the Valley of Virginia 
has declared a half yearly dividend of 7 per ct.—The Far- 
mers’ Bank of Va. a half yearly dividend of $6 per share, 
or 6 per cent.—The Exchange Bank of Va. at Norfolk a 
half yearly dividend of 3 per ct. giving to the stockhold- 
ers 6 per ct. for the first ten months thatthe bank hasbeen 
in operation. 

The Bank of the Metropolis has declared a half yearly 
dividend of 5 per ct.—The Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank 
of Georgetown, do. 3 per ct. 

The Bank of the U. S. at Philadelphia, has declared a di- 
vidend of 4 per ct. for the last 6 months. 

The Union Bank of Maryland, Merchants’ Bank of Bal- 
timore, Farmers’ & Planters’ Bank, Western Bank, Cit- 
izens’ Bank, and Chesapeake Bank, all of Baltimore, have 
severally declared a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. 
The Cumberland Bank of Alleghany (Md.) has declared 
a dividend of 4 per ct. and the Mineral Bank of Md. 3 per 
ct. for the last 6 months. 

The Lafayette Bank, and the Franklin Bank of Cincin- 
nati, have each declared a dividend of 4, and the Commer- 
cial Bank of the same city, 5 per ct. for the last 6 mos. 
The following dividends have been declared by New 
York city banks:—Merchants’ Exchange Bank, and Man- 





hattan Bank, each 5 per ct.; North American Trust and 


day last, furnishes new evidence of the indispensable ne- | 


Banking Co. 4 per ct. The Merchants’ Fire Insur. Co. 7, 
and the New Life and Trust Co. 6 per ct. with an extra 
dividend of 3 per ct.—all for the last half year. 





FOREIGN MARKETS. 


American Stocxs.—London, June 11.—Alabama fives, 
1863, 80; Indiana do 1861-6,83; do do £& sterling, 1861, 
93; [llinois sixes, 1870, 91a92, Louisiana fives, 1848, 
92; do do 1844-52, 934294; do do £ sterling, 95a96 ; 
do sixes, 102; Maryland do 100; Mississippi fives £ 
sterling, 1850, 92; New York fives, 1856-8,92; Ohio 
sixes, 1856-60, 944 ex. div.: Pennsylvania fives, 1862, 
91; Virginia sixes, 924; United States Bank shares, 
£23 17s 6d; Florida sterling bonds, 95; American Life 
and Trust Co. certificates, 84; New York Life and 
Trust Co.40; New York City fives,874; Philadelphia 
and Reading Rail Road, £10 10s; do do bands, 85 ex. 
div.; Harrisburg and Lancaster Rail Road, 90a91 ; Rich- 
mond Rail Road bonds, 99; Wilmington and Raleigh 
Rail Road bonds £83, 6s 8d ex. div. 

Amsterdam, June 4.—Tosacco.—The transactions in 
Maryland are limited; with the exception of 40 hhds.no 
first hand sale took place. During last month only 106 
hhds. imported directly from the United States and 119 
arrived from different places were disposed of at steady 
prices; of Kentucky only 33 hhds. found buyers, another 
parcel of 21 hhds. brought into market, was held at too 
high a rate to meet purchasers, and in Virginia no busi- 
ness whatever was done; stock 978 hhds. Maryland and 
27 Kentucky against 1234 hhds. last year. 

Liverpool, June 13.—The duty on Flour is now 4s 
per bbl. but it will no dowbt be 6s 5d per bbl. to-morrow, 
and from present prospects will subsequently be higher. 
The corn markets are dull, and flour is selling only in 
small parcels at 34s 6da35s 6d per bbl.; bonded flour 
31sa32s 6d per bbl. 

The Tobacco market is unchanged, and from the high 
price, the demand is limited to the immediate wants of the 
manufacturers. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


At Winchester, (Va.) on Friday, Flour was quoted at $4 
90; Wheat $1 ; Rye 80a85c. : 

At Williamsport, (Md) on Saturday, Flour was $5 1-8 
a5 38; Wheat 105al10c. 

At Cincinnati, for the week ending on the 3d instant, busi- 
ness was dull—the steamboat were running with very light 
freights. The corn trade from St. Louis and the Illinois river 
continued brisk. Flour. was dull at $44a43— Wheat 85a90c, 

but millers declined contracting for more than 75c for the new 
crop. Lead plenty and dull at 5c—Corn 70c, large quanti- 
ties have arrived and several warehouses filled by it. 

At New York, last week, buisness was generally very in- 
active. The continued pressure in the money market, the 
lateness of the season, and the festivites of the week conspired 
to thisend. The sales of Cotton were about 2100 bales. In 
most instances an advantage of 4 to 4cts was realized over the 
prices which ruled before the arrival of the Liverpool, but 
the sales seemed to be gradually failling into the rates which 
prevailed before the receipt of her accunts ; Upland 114al4 
4c; Mobile 113a154: New Orleans 113a15. Common Gen- 
essee Flour sells at $6 25a31 ; Georgtown sold more freely at 
$6 12a37; Rye flour dull at $4 62 & Corn Meal at 4 12; 2400 
bush. old Virginia Wheat sold at 131 4c; 890 bu Southern 
Rye at 90c, and Northern now only quoted at 90a93c; 1000 
bu sold at 90¢ ; 4000 do Va. Corn sold at 83¢ wt; and all sorts 
included betwen 80 and 86c weight. Molasses quite dull. 
Turpentine scarcely maintains its recent price. Rice quite 
dull. Nothing new in Tobacco. Foreign Exchange was in 
considerable demand and was put up oeSaturday to 110al 104 
—the U. S. Bank, which was drawing at 1094, having 
temporarily run out of bills—a new supply was expected b 
this day. Noimprovement in Exchange on the West 
South. Mississippi paper is as low at present as it ever stood 
at any period. Most of the Post Notes are unsaleable unless 
ata very ruinous rate. The Bills of the United States Bank 
are above specie in most of the Banks at the South. They 
are wanted for remittance. i ; 

At Charleston, last week, there was not a sale of Cotton, 
some odds and ends were disposed of on the 22d inst. but since 
that there was not a single transaction—and it was thought 
there would be little done in the article during the summer, 
unless as a means of remittance. The stock coutinues gradu- 
ally to decrcase, owing to the fact that holders are free ship- 
ers. The market for long cotton is ‘also at a stand; but a- 

ut 40 bags Santees, stained, were sold at 20 and 22c per 
Ib. Stock 2303 Sea Island and 10,019 Upland. Sales of 
222 tcs. Rice at $4 3-8a4,564. No new arrivals of Corn. 

At Fredericksburg, (Va.) yesterday, Flour is quoted at 7 
At Alexandria, yesterday, Flourfrom aragons Woe, 





Last sale from stores, 150 bbls, at $5,50. en a 
sale of one large crop of Wheat, deliverable soon, at $1,06. 
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PRICES IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 





Braicxs— Provisigns— 
Run of kiln per M. $7 00 | Beef, Balt. mess, 16 50 
Hard or arch 8 00 Pork, do do 21 00 


Red or pavin 9 50 do prime 16 00al7 00 






Chopped Rye 100lb. 2 12 
Ship stuff, bush. 37a 40 


Corres—Ha. |b. 10a 11%} Bacon, Balt.ass.lb. 118 
Rio 10 a 12%} Hams, do cured 13 
Corroy— Middl’gs, do do 104 
Virgin. good, lb. 14 a 154) Shoulders, do do 103 
Florida, 15a 17 | Lard, West.§Balt. 13 
Alabama 17 a 00| Butter, Wes. No.3, 13 
Louisiana, pri. 00 a 17 do do “2 15 
Mississippi a 17 do Glades “2, 20 
FeatHers— Cheese, in casks, lb. Qall 
Am. geese, lb. 53 a 55 wy 100 Ib. 5 00a5 25 
Fise— Sart—Liv. gr. bush. 33a35 
Shad, No.1, tri. bl. 11 50 |\Sezvs—Cloverdo. 00 
Herrings 5 25a 5 37 | Timothy do. 00 
Lour, &c.— Teas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 
City Mills, sup. bbl. 6 00 | Y. Hyson 37a 74 
Howard st. do 5 62a5 87 | Gunpowder 60al 00 
Susquehan. 5 87 | Imperial 55 a 64 
ye nom. 5 00 | Topacco— 
Corn meal, kl. d. bbl.4 37 | Com.,100Ib. 5 00a5 50 
do. hhd. 18 50 | Brown & red 6 00a6 50 


Ground leaf 7 00a13 00 
Or.to mid.col.9 50a12 00 


Shorts, 22 Col. to fine red 12a14 00 

Grais— Yel. to fi. yel. 10 00a15 00 
Wheat, old red 115] Wrappery, suitable for 

Rye, 5a 78 segars, 10 00a20 00 

Corn, white 78 a 80/| Virginia 6 00a10 00 

do yellow 80} Ohio 800a16 00 

~~ Oats 51 | Kentucky 600a13 00 

Beans, white 0 00al 75 | St. Domingo 13 00a18 00 

Peas, black eye 1 37a0 Cuba 15 00a30 00 

Navat Srorzes— , WooLt— 


1 62 


Pitch, bbl Am. Sax. fleece, Ib 60a70 
Tar, 2 25 Full bld. Merino 50a55 
Puatster Paris— 13% do. 42a47 
Cargo, ton, 3 62 native & 4 do. 37a42 
Ground, bbl. 1 37al 50 pulled, lambs 40 
Suvcars— unwashed 25a33 
Hav. wh.100lb. 11al12 00 | 8S. Ame. clean 25 
do brown 8 00a8 50 | Sheepskins,each 25a30 
N. Orleans 6 50a8 70 | Wacon rreicHts— 





Lump, lb. 12 a 124 To Pittsburgh, 100lb. 1 25 
Loaf, se 


15 a16| To Wheeling 1 50 


From the American’s prce current of Saturday, we copy 
the annexed—“ Maryland Tobacco has been without inquiry 
this week—Purchasers generally decline buying, except ata 
reduction from former rates, which holders generally are wil- 
ling to submit to. In a few cases a slight decline in the com- 
mon qualities was submitted to in order to effect sales, but the 
transactions have not been sufficiently large lo establish the 
We therefore continue our former quotations, viz:— 


Common quality of Maryland at $5a6; Middlings $7a8; Good 
10; Fine and Leafy $lla!2. Holders of Ohio are very 


and show but little disposition to sell at present. The 
a of the week comprise 367 hhds. Maryland; 140 
‘ Ohio: and 58 hhds Virginia— total 565 hhds. 
. From Lyford’s price current we copy the following. 
The inspections for the quarter ending June 30, — hhds. 








Previous, this year, 22 do 
Total 10,518 
Same ttme, 1838, 15,192 
In favor of the last year, 4,764 bhds. 


The Patriot of last evening. says—The store price of Flour 
(Howard’st.) ranges from $5.75 to 5.874; a small sale this 
seosning ing at the latter rate—the wagon price is 5.624. The 
stock of city mills is light; the _ sales we have to note at $6 
is held at $5.87. 


; rather dul! 
Oe iacens are the rates of exchange at New York, and 


In Provisions no material 








er reake about the same in Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
New England, é 
‘hiteditphla Méiphia, > 4 dis. eee” tes 
pe read vania, a 
"Bale ido | Maryland, : 
a 5 Male dof) Virgini li 
~ IN. Carolina, 2403 do N. Caroli Ba34 
CUE ocd ahite «1: S-tietolion, 2a’ 
; on, 2 do | Florida, 15220 
j do Alabama, 10al2 
do. | Tennessee, 7a8 

) ae 

‘do | Michigan, Do sale 

- do } Indiana, 5a6 

Iinois. 405 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SILK SOCIETY, 
AND RURAL ECONOMIST. 

At a Convention which met at Baltimore on the 11th of Decem- 
ber last, composed of a great number of gentlemen from various 
parts of the Union, distinguished for their public services, patriot- 
ism and practical intelligence, the following resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted after full discussion, in the course of which a great 
mass of facts and valuable information was elicited. 

Resolved, That it is the deliberate opinion of this Convention that 
Silk may be grown in all the United States, not only for domestic 
purposes,butas a valuable article of commercial export,thereby giving 
an active employment to American labour, and retaining millions 
of dollars in our country, that are annually sent out of it for the 
purchase of silken goods. 

Resolved, That a National Silk Journal ought to be established 
under the auspices of the Executive Committee, and all the funds 
over and above the support of said paper ought to be devoted to the 
advancement of the siik cause in the United States. 

Under the latter resolution J. S. Sxinnea, since removed from 
the Post Office of Baltimore, was invited and consented to become 
the Editor of the journal. 

Exrracts From its Prospectus. 

The fact is, that our unrestricted freedom in the entertainment 
and discussion of various and discordant doctrines, religious and po- 
litical, has imparted to us,as under like influence, to our English an- 
cestors, an omnivorous appetite for knowledge of all sorts, and a ca- 
pacity to learn in a few years what cannot be acquired in ages, in 
those countries where all is conformity and routine of thought and 
of action ! Thus has it happened in manufactures, as in other things, 
American ingenuity, unrestrained by prejudice or law, has trium- 
phed over difficulties apparently insurmountable! How long, may 
it be asked, after our first cotton spindle was put in motion before 
Yankee ‘Lowells’ were sold at a profit in China? So will it be 
with silk. The only question isas to how long it shall take us*? 
With a monthly journal to concentrate and diffuse every ray of 
floating light on the subject, it was the opinion of the Convention 
that we may realize and enjoy, inour own day, the boon which 
indolence and want of concert may procrastinate,but which nothing 
short of Turkish apathy can finally defeat. With this journal the 
members of the society in all parts of the Union will communicate; 
while with its editor will be the duty of selecting and arranging for 
publication the most recent and authentic intelligence on every point 
connected with the subject. 

Let all then who feel any concern as cultivators, manufacturers 
or venders of silk, or as patriots willing to offer suitable occupation 
and bread to the unemployed and the he!pless, come foward in sup- 
port of a journal to be faithfully and honestly devoted to these ob- 
jects of private happiness and of national independence. 

Though Sixx, and every thing connected with its production, and 
all improvements in machinery for its preparation and manufac- 
ture, will constitute the chief design and aim of the journal, for the 
sake of agreeable and useful variety, a considerable portion of its 
pages will be dedicated to justly popular and kindred subjects of ag- 
riculture, horticulture, and rural and domestic economy. Hence, 
the adjunctive title ‘Ruaat Economist.’ 

The Journal of the American Silk Society will be published 
monthly, in pamphlet form, each number will contain thirty-two 
pages, printed on new type and handsome paper, witha printed 
coloured cover. 

All persons friendly to the object of the Journal will please col- 
lect at once and transmit the names and subscription money of those 
who feel disposed 'o patronize it. J.S SKINNER, Epiror. 

Tearms.—Two Dollars a year, or six copies for Ten Dollars, al. 
ways to be paid before the work is sent. All subscriptions to begin 
with the first number of the year, and in no case will the work be 
sent to any subscriber longer then it shall have been paid for. 

Six numbers have been publisned and may yet be had. jy 10 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
HORSE POWER AND THRASHING MACHINES. 
The subscribers being aware of the great deficiency in strength, 
durability, &c. of the various horse powers and Thrashing Ma- 
chines, that have been offered for sale, and having been solicited by 
a number of farmers to manufacture a machine suitable to the draft 
of about two horses, simple in its construction, durable, and one 
that can be relied upon, have in consequence of these solicitations 
lanned and are now manufacturing HORSE POWERS, and 
HEAT MACHINES, that embrace great strength of material, 
simplicity of construction, and made in the most substanial manner. 
Price for each Horse tower $100. Thrashing Machine $50, 
Driving Band $10, or the whole complete for $160. ALSO.— 
THRASHING MACHINES, made to order, for four horse power, 
price $100 each. The above horse power can also be applied to 
driving the Cylindrical Straw Cutter, Corn Sheller, and Crush- 
er, Corn Milis, Wheat Fans, &c. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
Agricultural Implement Manufacturers, and Seedsmen, Light 
street, near Pratt #'reet wharf. je 19. 


EVANS’ PATENT SELF-SHARPENING PLOUGH. 

The subscriber continues to manufacture the above described 
Ploughs, which he will furnish at wholesale or retail on reasonable 
terms. He assures the public on the bert possible authority, that 
no one has ever had any REAL claim to the patent of the said self- 
sharpening Plough in this country, but Messrs. Cadwallader and O- 
liver Evans, and their patent (which is 8 or 9 years before it was 
ever infringed by R. B. Chenoweth) expired in April, it being da- 
ted in April, 1825. ‘This information can be established to the sa- 
tisfaction of any one interested. by applying to the patent office at 
Weshiagten as I have done. J.8. EASTNAN, 

je 26 wf 


36 West Pratt street. 
FOR SALE, 
8 FULL BRED DURHAM SHORT HORN BULLS, 
From 3 months to 3 years old—They are all of the best stock, 
which their fine forms and size fully attest.—The pedigrees being 
insertion, reference can be made to J. S. or T. B. 

















oat : 
SKINNER, for this and other particulars. je 19. 














MAHOOL’S IMPROVED VIRGINIA BAR-SHARE PLO 

From One to Four Horses—Constantly on hand, for sale at Re = 
Cheapside. These Ploughs are made of the best materials—oak 
beams and handles, wrought iron bar laid with steel, and can be ree 
paired by any country smith. Mytf R.M. l’ANSON, Agent, 


The ImporTED SHORT-HORN DURHAM BULL LLEWELY 
Will stand this season at MOUNT PLEASANT 3 
1-2 miles from Baltimore, on the Falls turnpike road, 
adjoining the Rockdale Silk Factory. 
He is a beautiful fashionable roan, of fine size and 
points, and clean neck and head; and, as will be 
seen by his pedigree, is as thorough and high bred an animal agig to 
be a either in Europe or America. 
LEWELYN, roan, calved May 13, 1836; got by Maggot 
bred by the Rev. H. Berry, d. Gay, by Mr. SWhitakers” Norn’ 
2377; g. d. Grizel, by Young Wartaby, 2812; gr. g. d. by a son of 
Dimple, 594 ; Sir Dimple’s sister was sold at Mr. é Colling’s sale 
tor 410 guineas; gr. gr. g.d. by Mr. John Woodhouse’s roan buil La 
ton, ason of Mr. Charge’s grey bull, 872. ” 
Cows will be attended to by John Hussey, 
take every care of them while in his charge. 
will be charged $5. 
$I have examined Llewelyn, and consider him eminently qua. 
ified to improve the native breed of cattle, asalso to perpetuate, in 
purity, his own peculiarand noble race. To say to one acquaint. 
ed with the British herd book that he wasbred by the late Rey. 
Mr. Berry, is at once to pronounce his eulogy ; for it is well known 
that no one, since the time of the Collings’, has been more emi. 
nently successful as a breeder in Europe, or contributed more to the 
improvement of British cattle. 
may8 (tf 





herdsman, who will 
Terms—Each cow 


Epwp. P, Roperts, 
Ed. Farmer & Gardener, 


FOR SALE, 

A valuable FARM of prime soil, on the Western Run in Balt}. 
more county, about two miles north west of the 14th mile stone 
ofthe Baltimore and York turnpike road, and the same distance 
from the depot of the Baltimore and Susquehanna rail road, at 
Cockey’s tavern, in a rich, highly cultivated and healthy tract of 
country. This farm contains from 260 to 270 acres, having a 
full proportion ia wood, much of which is building timber, pecu- 
liarly valuable in that neighborhood ; is in the best state of culti- 
vation; a considerable part in productive timothy meadow, and 
the residue of the arable land, not in grain, is well set in clover, the 
whole under good fencing, laid off into convenient fields, each of 
which is well watered. ‘The farm has a large quarry of excellent 
building stone. There ate on the premises an apple orchard of se 
lect fruit trees, which seldom fail to bear abundantly; a valuable 
mill seat on the Western Run, with a race already dug. There is 
no location in the country more favorable for a grist mill, having 
the advantage of a richand thickly settled neighborhood, and a 
good public road leading thence to the turnpike road. Buildings 
substantial and convenient, being a STONE DWELLING, and 
kitchen of two stories ; a large stone Switzer barn, with cedar roof 
and extensive stabling below; large hay house and stable for cattle; 
stone milk house near the dwelling, with a spring of fine never faile 
ing water, with otherout-houses. On thecountry road near the 
mill-seet a good house and shop for a mechanic, under rent toa 
good tenant. Itis well known the lands on the Western Run are 
in every respect equal, if not superior to any in the county. Ad- 
joining or near are the lands of Col. N. Bosley, Daniel Bosley, 
Phos. Matthews and others. The water power, with about 20 acres 
of land, is sosituated that they may be detached and sold sepe- 
rately, without injury to the rest of the farm for agricultural pur- 
poses. Terms of sale will be liberal. Apply to 

NATHANIEL CHILDS, on the premises, 
or to WILLIAM J. WARD, Baltimore. 


NEW SEED STORE—sy THOMAS DENN Y, 
(Next door in the rear of Dinsmore & Kyle,) fronting on Ellicott st. 
near Pratt street. 

Where he intends keeping (to suit all seasons) a full 
and complete assortment of FIELD & GARVEN SEED, 
fresh and genuine, obtained from the first sources in the 
country, the latter the very best that can be had in this 
and other states of the union. 

GARDEN'and FARM TOOLS ofall kinds, assorted sizes, and 
most approved patterns. 

Agricultural Works of the very best American practical farming. 

SILK MANUALS, treating fully on the mode of cultivating the 
tree and rearing the worm, &c. &e. 

€= All orders by mail or otherwise will meet the earliest atten 
tion upon the best terms. may 29 tf 














AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

John T. a Co. encouraged by the favorsshown themin 
the past year, are determined to offer no article to their friends but 
such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 
in a superior manner, of the newest pat'erns, and at liberal prices. 

From John T. D.’s long experience in the manufacture of thes 
articles he flatters himself that he can give entire satisfaction to 
those farmers, Commission Merchants, Captains and others who may 
favor him with their orders. J.T. D. & Co. wish especially to 1e 
commend a lately improved and superior ‘‘Wheat Fan” as being 
mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25 They ia 
vite the attention of the public to their stock of Castings for plought 
or machinery, by the Ib. orton at the Jowest prices. Also on 
New York ploughs, No. 10 1-4 at $3, No. 11 1-4 at 3 25, No. 
1-4 at $3 75. Repairs in general done with neatness and despateb. 

All orders for field and garden seeds, of the best kinds and fresh, 
will also be furnished at our Agricultural Establishment, upon the 
usual terms, by Thomas Denny, seedsman, Grant St. Balimor® 
year of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle. may 29 

FOR SALE—1 PAIR PIGS, 

By Mr. Beltzhoover’s boar imported by Mr. Shepherd, and o# 
ofa Chestersow. They are large and handsome. Price $10 pe 
pair, 510 6weeks old. Apply toJ.S.& T. B. Skinner. j 26 % 
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